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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Austen, 1 am So-and-so, mayhap I'll try creative criticism. 
But as long as I have to say, Rabelais, Schopenhauer, Jane 
Austen, So-and-so — they are not I — I cannot even have a 
book review me. There is one obstacle between them and 
me: I still love, see, feel myself, beyond all else. I cannot 
revicv them, nor they me. Are you the fool I am? Is 
it possible, a poem, a song, a bowl, a human, cannot trans- 
form you from the I-am-I to an I-am-you? 

Alfred Kreymborg 

REVIEWS 

STILL ALIVE 

The Chinese. Nightingale and Other Poems, by Vachel 

Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 

This book, like others by its author, is of uneven quality. 
Opening it at the Epitaphs for Two Players, one wonders 
why the poet is satisfied with the obvious in meaning and 
rhythm ; at The Tiger Tree, one wonders whether his fancy, 
his love of symbolic color and incrustation, is to lead him 
into mere confusion, without intelligible pattern. Simplicity 
becomes childish at times, and gorgeousness a bit theatrical. 

One must select; one must get in ahead of Time and 
play his part. One must resist the seductions of the imme- 
diate moment — this volcanic moment of war; and of the 
subject — subjects like Mark Twain, prairies and buffaloes, 
Kerensky, Niagara, which move us whether the poet enriches 
them or not. We must search for Mr. Lindsay's peculiar 
and individual magic — does he still control his instrument? 
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Still Alive 

Mr. Conrad Aiken, in a recent review of this book, says 
no. With athletic alacrity he diss Mr. Lindsay's grave 
and pronounces a would-be mournful hie jacet. "It is never 
pleasant," he sighs, "to have to set the seal of death on the 
brow that inclines for a crown," and then proceeds to 
show what a poor thing even at his best was the poet he 
has buried, how "curiously overestimated" was Booth, how 
"full of childish echolalia" was The Congo — two "declam- 
atory and orotund" poems which — let me see — Mr. Yeats 
has ventured to praise. And now — alas! — even "his charm 
and skill as an entertainer" are denied, the new book is "only 
a tired and spiritless echo," etc. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this nimble critic, we need not 
yet despair of the Springfield bard. If the new book con- 
tained only its title poem, it would still be a record of 
growth. The Chinese Nightingale has beauty of form — a 
certain compactness and completeness — beyond any other 
of its author's longer poems; and in the molding of it 
his rarest qualities of whimsicality, rhythmic invention, hu- 
mane intuition — the very feeling of men and myths, and, 
best of all, a profound ecstatic love of life, are blended as 
happily as the colors of an old Chinese bowl. The thing 
is so simple and shapely that its subtle beauty escapes Mr. 
Aiken and critics of his calibre, even as the soft loveliness 
of a Sung-dynasty painting escapes an eye accustomed to 
the flare of Japanese prints. The poem glows in the mind 
and increases in beauty. No one can have read it more 
than I in manuscript, proof and print; but I find it finer 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

now than when Poetry first offered it to the world and 
crowned it with the Levinson Prize. 

But the title poem is not all. One feels the march of 
races and nations in certain poems of this book. I speak 
not so much of Kerensky, though there is a big blare of 
trumpets and rush of flags in this greeting to new Russia; 
still less of The Ghosts of the Buffaloes, which somehow 
misses its effect. But in Pocahontas and some of the negro 
poems there is a sweeping grandeur of design extremely rare 
in modern poetry. Pocahontas grows to epic stature as 
the source and symbol of our love of the wilds : 

In Adams Street and Jefferson — 
Flames coming up from the ground! 

She is exalted into a myth, and becomes the common mother 
of our many races of pioneers. 

And John Brown also, already half mythical, grows into 
grandeur under Mr. Lindsay's wand. Who else, with such 
simple motions, can create immensities? 

I've been to Palestine. 

What did you see in Palestinet 
Old John Brown. 
Old John Brown. 
And there he sits 
To judge the world. 
His hunting-dogs 
At his feet are curled. 
His eyes half closed, 
But John Brown sees 
The ends of the earth, 
The Day of Doom. 
And his shot-gun lies 
Across his knees — 
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Still Alive 

Old John Brown. 
Old John Brown. 

Indeed, the Booker Washington Trilogy and Samson are 
not only extraordinarily imaginative as expressions of the 
art instinct of a more primitive race, but they strip us all 
of sophistications, bring us back to primitive simplicities. 
They have what the advanced modern art movement is 
aiming at everywhere — a bold and broadly balanced composi- 
tion of rhythmic figures, done in strong lines and masses 
of color. And they use always our own jargon, our own 
gesture. Without aping any style of the past, they have 
style. 

There is more than a Negro "poem-game" in King Solo- 
mon, and much more than a "Negro sermon" in Samson. 
Any one who seeks for big adventure in modern poetry 
should be swept along with Samson when he "felt a honey 
in his soul." 

For me the value of this new book is chiefly in these poems 
I have mentioned. However, some of the shorter poems 
should have a word, especially The Flower of Mending, 
as even Mr. Aiken agrees. 

And I cannot close without a protest against the typog- 
raphy of King Solomon, with its quite unnecessary effect 
of chopped up lines. General Booth and The Congo were 
also battered out of shape in earlier books by similar taste- 
less printing. H. M. 
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